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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 

The international meetings of nurses in Berlin have been a most magnifi- 
cent success. Miss Dock's letter on the opening pages and her official report, 
with that of Mrs. Fenwick in the Official Department, give a most inspiring 
account of these great occasions. These reports should be carefully studied by- 
all of our readers, as in the papers and discussions are shown the trend of 
advanced thought and development in nursing, along the line of which our 
work will be in the immediate future. The discussion upon the subject of 
international affiliation is especially important and will be brought home to 
the Superintendents' Society and the Associated Alumnae at their next meeting, 
making a thorough grasp of the Berlin discussion, as shown in Miss Dock's 
report, absolutely essential for intelligent consideration by the members. 

In the maturing of the plans of the International Council of Nurses the 
adoption of an official organ in each country affiliated was one of the questions 
openly discussed, and The American Journal of Nursing was unanimously 
selected to be the representative organ of the council in the United States. 

We can only express our grateful appreciation of this honor and courtesy. 
The Journal is in warmest sympathy with the " Council Idea," and stands 
ready to advance its interests with every means in its power. 

The American nurses formed a large delegation at the congress and took 
a very active part in the proceedings. The names of those present are given in 
Miss Dock's report, and those of us who were obliged to remain at home have 
reason to be proud of the manner in which our profession was represented at 
this great international gathering of the women of the world. 

The papers read and the discussions on purely nursing subjects will be 
given in our pages in later issues. We are unable to give more space to the 
congress in this number. 

A BURNING PROBLEM 

We want especially at this time to call the attention of the members of 
the nursing profession in the United States to Miss Alline's report on page 896 
of the Course in Hospital Economics at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York. This report shows splendid work done by the class, and leaves no 
doubt in our minds of the value of this course to the profession and to the 
individual. That so many of the class are already in positions is a guarantee of 
the appreciation of the training-schools of especially trained women for the 
teaching and executive positions in hospitals, and one rightly infers that in 
the near future such training will be required of all applicants seeking to take 
up institutional work. 

We take great pride in the knowledge that this course at Columbia is a 
nurse's idea; that it was established by the body of nurses, themselves teach- 
ers, who out of their own hard experience demanded better preparation for the 
teachers of the future, and subscribed money from their own hard earnings for 
the experimental years. 
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The Course in Hospital Economics is no longer an experiment. It has been 
tested and is a success, each year providing better facilities and a broader field 
of study. It has reached the point where only one obstacle stands in the path 
of its future development, and that obstacle is money. 

The Society of Superintendents of Training-Schools for Nurses should not 
longer be left to bear the financial burden of this work alone. The endowment 
of this course is an obligation that the members of the great body of nurses of 
to-day owe to the nurses who are to follow them. It is a professional obligation, 
and we appeal to every woman holding a nurse's diploma, without regard to 
school, creed, or color, to contribute the amount of one day's earnings for the 
advancement of this great educational project. 

The course has closed this year with bills unpaid, and what support it is to 
receive from nurses must be determined at once. 

Miss Maxwell, of the Presbyterian Hospital, New York, the acting chairman 
of the committee from the Superintendents' Society, will receive contributions, 
and they will be acknowledged through the pages of this Journal. She has asked 
the following well-known women also to receive money for this cause : 

Miss Isabel Mclsaac, Benton Harbor, Mich. 

Miss M. A- Nutting, The Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, Md. 

Miss P. L. Dolliver, Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston, Mass. 

Miss M. M. Riddle, Newton Hospital, Newton Lower Falls, Mass. 

Miss L. Gross, Buffalo General Hospital, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Miss Eva Allerton, Homteopathic Hospital, Rochester, N. Y. 

Miss Ayers, Rhode Island Hospital, Providence, R. I. 

Miss G. M. Nevins, Garfield Hospital, Washington, D. C. 

Miss M. Ellis, Lakeside Hospital, Cleveland, 0. 

Miss M. Banfield, Polyclinic Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Those women who have been trained in schools of the higher grades, where 
they had facilities and opportunities for a thorough nursing education as we 
know it to-day, have a debt to pay to their profession. 

Those nurses who have received their instruction where facilities were 
lacking, and who have been handicapped for want of the knowledge which they 
should have been given, owe it to those who are to follow to make conditions 
better. 

One little contribution such as we suggest from the thousands of nurses in 
this country, and the thing is done. 

Who can afford to be left behind in a movement of such vital import to 
our professional future? 

As we grow in numbers and as we become more closely banded together 
such professional obligations will increase. Each generation in turn must make 
provision for the betterment of those to follow. There is no woman so obscure, 
if she has the means, who is not called upon to contribute her mite to this 
cause. 



THE PEOGEESS OF EEGISTEATION 
A letter received recently from the secretary of the California State Nurses' 
Association gives a very encouraging report of progress on the Pacific coast. 
This society now has a membership of three hundred and thirty nurses, nearly 
all of whom are residents of San Francisco. Several counties are organizing, 
and Alameda County, with a membership of fifty nurses, will come into the 
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State association in the early fall. We understand that the attitude of the 
medical profession in California is coraially friendly towards the nurses' 
movement for registration, and a bill will be introduced the coming year. 

We extend our sympathy to the members of the Louisiana State Nurses' 
Association in their disappointment over the failure of their efforts to pass 
a bill this year. The official report from this association is found on another 
page, which shows that the bill had to be withdrawn on the ground of its 
being unconstitutional, no woman being permitted to hold State office in 
Louisiana. Notwithstanding that the Legislative Committee had legal advice 
in framing the bill, the fact that a Nurse Board of Examiners would make it 
unconstitutional was not discovered until after it had been presented to the 
Legislature. The members are not discouraged, however, for they have had the 
support of the more highly intelligent among the citizens of the State, the 
official support of the State Medical Society and of women's clubs. Their oppo- 
sition has come from a body of women calling themselves trained nurses, but 
who, in their efforts to create public and political opposition to the whole idea 
of registration, have proven themselves unworthy members of the great nursing 
body. 

The Louisiana State Nurses' Association will, we believe, find a way to 
Overcome the legal obstacle that stands in their path, and ultimately will secure 
what they have organized to attain, registration according to the highest ideals. 

We ask our readers who are seeking information in regard to registration to 
read all the State reports with care. In three States where registration is in 
progress the same difficulties are being met, the most serious one being a lack of 
knowledge on the part of nurses of the requirements of the bills in their own 
States which they have helped to pass. This work calls for a more careful study 
of the whole subject on the part of alumnse associations, where foggy points 
can be made clear by discussion. 

In Miss Hitchcock's report some questions are answered in regard to the sit- 
uation in New York State that have been asked of the Journal and which we 
will not take space to repeat, as this number is greatly crowded already. 



FAKE AND GRAFT 

Some little time since the New York Medical Journal published a signed 
editorial, entitled " The Training-School Fake and its Victims," in which the 
writer, Dr. G-. Frank Lydston, represented all training-schools in the country 
to be of the commercial class — i.e., sending pupils out to earn money for the 
hospital, requiring them to do such menial work as " scrubbing floors and 
other tasks," giving them such limited experience that they are disqualified 
from doing general nursing, calling the term of training a period of slavery, 
describing the extension of time from two to three years as " hospital graft," 
etc., also advocating a one-year course of training as being sufficient time for 
a nurse to acquire all the knowledge necessary — in fact, disapproving of much 
education for nurses, and seeming to be lacking in acquaintance with nurses 
of the educated type and to be unfamiliar with training-schools employing 
modern progressive methods in the training of their pupils. 

We do not deny that such training-schools as Dr. Lydston describes exist. 
We know they not only do exist, but that they have been increasing in some 
sections of the country, and that " fake" and " graft" are not too strong terms 
to use in connection with them; but that they are the representative schools 
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is an unjust statement, and to the uninitiated Dr. Lydston's paper gives an 
entirely wrong impression of nurses and training-schools of the progressive 
type. Such a paper published in a medical journal would not be of very much 
importance, as the majority of the readers are capable of discrimination, but, 
unfortunately, in this instance the subject was taken up by the New York Times, 
giving to the article undue prominenee in a manner misleading to the general 
public. 

Mrs. Francis M. Scott, a member of the Board of the Bellevue School, 
speaking for Bellevue and the leading training-schools of New York City, replied 
to Dr. Lydston's paper in a letter published in a later issue of the Medical 
Journal, in which she showed forcibly the injustice of his sweeping condemna- 
tion, and we wish to endorse her defence of the New York schools as applying 
to the leading schools in other cities. Dr. Lydston has since qualified his asser- 
tions somewhat. 

The editor of the Medical Journal in commenting on the two articles ex- 
presses approval of the one-year course idea as advocated by Dr. Lydston, 
quoting from the Boston Medical and (Surgical Journal as endorsing the same 
views. Progress in medicine, in which standards of preliminary as well as 
purely medical education have advanced so wonderfully, had its origin from 
within the medical profession. The idea did not come from lawyers or minis- 
ters or civil engineers, although possibly an occasional member of each or all 
of these learned bodies may have thought higher education for physicians unneces- 
sary. The great international nursing body stands for more thorough pre- 
liminary preparation and more careful and extensive hospital training for 
nurses, and we doubt if any personal or local influence can turn the tide of 
this wide-sweeping movement for higher education, which, with registration, 
will eventually wipe out of existence the schools of the "fake" and "graft" 
type, which come justly under Dr. Lydston's criticism, but which are not to 
be considered the representative American training-schools of to-day. 



HELD OVEB. 

For want of space we are obliged to hold over the reports of a number of 
State and alumnse meetings, an exceedingly interesting account of the Conference 
of District Nurses at Portland, and several letters to the Editor. Giving the 
entire July number to the report of the Associated Alumnae, as is our custom, 
has caused an unusual accumulation of official material for the midsummer num- 
ber, which we regret our inability to publish until a later issue. 

The July number was edited by Miss Riddle, and the Editor-in-Chief was 
able to take a little rest from the Journal work, but upon returning to her 
desk she found an accumulation of letters and material which she has been 
unable to acknowledge promptly and offers this explanation as an apology. 



